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GYPSY AND ORIENTAL MUSIC. 

All Hungarian musicians are Gypsies. All Hungarian music is 
simply Gypsy music. Liszt states this, and it is true. The state- 
ments can be applied to Rumania and Bessarabia with almost as 
much truth as to Hungary. It is the same in Bulgaria, European 
Turkey, and the whole Balkan peninsula. Although the Slavs them- 
selves are a musical people, yet in Servia, Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
Croatia the Gypsy musicians and music are as popular as in Hun- 
gary. Everywhere are seen the Gypsy bands and the Gypsy bag- 
piper, playing in the centre of a circle of Slavs dancing the K5lo 
around him. 

The intense love of the Russians for their Gypsy singers and cho- 
ruses is well known. They are found all over Russia, while in Little 
and Southern Russia we find Gypsy musicians much like those in 
Hungary and Rumania. 

In Spain are 50,000 Gypsies. Many of them are musicians, 
singers, and dancers. Some are famous for their accomplishments, 
and become rich in their professions. Most of the bull-fighters are 
Gypsies. 

All the public musicians, singers, and dancers in Persia are Gyp- 
sies called there Karachi ( (5 ^^), Lull (^yi), Luri d^jyi), Mutrib 
(o«.Jax>), etc. This statement is also true of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt, where various names are applied to them, Nun (i5)jj)i 

pi. Nawar (yj), rawazi (^\yt), 'Alimah (x^JU), pi. ' Awalim ( Jtyt), 

etc. 

I do not intend to include the religious and military music, or that 
of the poets and rhapsodists. In Egypt and Syria also are a few 
male performers not Gypsies, and in recent years foreign music and 
musicians are sometimes heard in the larger cities. 

Still in all these Oriental countries people are extremely fond of 
music. In every house is found some musical instrument, a lute 

(i>^ajf), al'ud, a tambourine, castanets, a hand drum, etc. All the 

girls and women sing, play, and dance, but only at home. The boys 
and men too often take part in these pastimes. 

The Gypsies number in Egypt about 40,000, in Asiatic Turkey 
60,000, and, according to Major Sykes (" Ten Thousand Miles in 
Persia," p. 438), 100,000 in Persia. In Hungary and the Balkan 
peninsula are 500,000 Gypsies, and in the rest of Europe 100,000. 
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Although not numerous in Turkestan (5000), Beluchistan (2000), 
and Afghanistan, in all music, song, and the dance is one of their 
principal occupations. 

There is another prominent trade of the Gypsies in the Orient 
which should be considered in connection with this subject. It is 
the trade of showmen. In Persia, Turkestan, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt all the athletes, acrobats, slight-of-hand performers, tight- 
rope dancers, men with performing animals (bears, donkeys, goats, 
dogs, monkeys), and Punch and Judy shows, snake-charmers and 
snake-catchers, are Gypsies. These countries have no theatres, no 
concert halls, no circuses. The Gypsy showmen take the place of 
these, and they are very popular and numerous. 

When the rude Arabs conquered Persia in the seventh century 
they found a music highly developed. They took this back with 
them to Syria, Egypt, and along the north coast of Africa to Spain. 
With them also went bowed instruments, as the rebab, which spread 
into Europe and became the origin of our violin. Did the Gypsies 
go with them ? What influence have the Gypsies had upon and in 
introducing musical instruments into the various countries where 
Gypsies are now found, and into Europe ? These are most interest- 
ing questions. 

What has been stated above shows what an important r61e the 
Gypsies play in the field of music, song, and the dance, not only in 
the western part of the Orient, but also in Europe. 

Under Darius the Great the vast Persian Empire stretched from 
the Oxus to the Persian Gulf ; from the Indus to the Mediterranean. 
It included Thrace, Macedonia, and Egypt. This whole territory 
was rich, populous, and filled with peoples sensuous, devoted to plea- 
sure, fond of music, singing, and dancing. Then and ever since 
there have been in this whole territory a Gypsy-like class of musi- 
cians, dancers, singers, showmen just like the Gypsies now there. 
Alexander's general captured with the harem of Darius 329 dancers 
and singers. The description by Herodotus of the music, dancing, 
and merriment down the Nile to and at the festival of Bubastis 
would be a most excellent description of the religious festivals and 
fairs (like Tanta) in Egypt to-day. Everybody goes for the fun, the 
revelry, the music, the showmen, the singing and dancing girls. 

When did this old cast of musicians and dancers die out entirely, 
and the present Gypsies monopolize their place ? 

For several years I have been endeavoring to consider these prob- 
lems and compare the Gypsy music in different countries with one 
another, and also with Arab and Persian music, and likewise certain 
characteristic Gypsy musical instruments. 

The music of the Hungarian Gypsies I have been fascinated by, 
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day after day and evening after evening, and for months at a time, 
in Hungary. Here they play it with a devotion, a fire, a passion, a 
love not heard anywhere else. They are the national musicians of 
Hungary, admired and petted. One evening (the 30th of December) 
I heard such an orchestra perform at my hotel. The next evening 
was New Year's eve. On the heights of Ofen in the old castle in 
Buda was held the grand annual ball of the Emperor and the most 
aristocratic court in Europe. All the beauties and the magnates and 
nobility of Hungary were there. So was the Gypsy orchestra, who 
played the night before at the Jagerhorn. No court ball is ever held 
in Hungary without one of their Gypsy bands. Every little village 
has one. For every marriage, dance, or feast, the band is called in, 
and this means simply the Gypsies. 

Gypsy music has been developed by the Hungarian Gypsies to a 
higher state of perfection, both in their compositions and execu- 
tion, than anywhere else in the world. Conditions here have 
favored them more than elsewhere. Here their music is now soft, 
sweet, weird, wailing, and now bursting forth suddenly in the fierce, 
wild, fiery strains of a battle song or Csardas. As a vocal art, music 
is but little cultivated by them as it is in Russia, Spain, and the 
Orient. Many of the violinists equal in technique the best violin 
virtuosos. Some of the most famous violin performers have been 
Gypsies, as Remenyi. / 

The Russian Gypsy songs like "OchI charnlya," "Black eyes," are 
sung by everybody in Moscow. Here in Gypsy music and songs we 
less often hear the fiery, warlike character of the Hungarian. Still 
in the midnight revels of the aristocratic Russian bloods the singing 
and dancing of the Gypsy performers grow wild and furious. 

In southern Russia, Rumania, and the Slav countries south of 
the Danube their music is quieter and less wild. 

Still everywhere in Europe to my ear there are certain peculiar 
characteristics common to Gypsy music, and also common to Persian 
and Arab music. I say, to my ear, for I find the subject has been 
but little investigated, so far as known. 

So it seems to me there are certain peculiarities of body move- 
ments, steps, and rhythm common to Gypsy dances, Spanish dances 
of the bolero kind, the South Italian tarantella, and the Oriental 
dances of Egypt and Western Asia. 

To describe such characteristics exactly by words is exceedingly 
difficult. Musicians can at once distinguish French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, English, Scotch music. All are much more similar to one 
another than to Gypsy or Oriental music. The general impression 
and effect of these last two are a very important element in deciding 
upon similarities. 
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Then there is an absence of modulation, peculiar intervals we do 
not use, characteristic rhythms, elaborate ornamentation, quarter 
tones, common to both and absent in our music ; so great variety 
and sudden changes and transitions in time and rhythm, and from 
one note to another very distant. Then the unusual extreme pro- 
longation of tones in songs by Russian Gypsies and others is one of 
the most extraordinary and striking features of Persian and Arab 
singers. Europeans have nothing like it. They execute the Oriental 
trill on one note, embellish it with most florid ornamentations, turns, 
grace notes, arpeggios, using quarter tones, with a most striking 
effect. Such notes at times seem to be held for minutes ; so with 
Oriental lute-players and other musicians, it is these wonderful and 
complicated embellishments which delight their hearers as much as, 
or perhaps often more than, the melodies themselves. 

The ornamentation of the Hungarian Gypsies is so luxuriant as 
to distract attention from the airs. It is like a vigorous tree, cov- 
ered by a thick foliage and with beautiful vines and flowering and 
creeping plants which nearly conceal even the trunk itself from view. 
The theme is there. It is in itself grand and impressive, but it is 
sometimes entirely covered up by the richest and most beautiful 
fioritures, musical vines and flowers. 

The two leading instruments of Hungarian Gypsy orchestras are 
the violin and tzimbal. Generally the violin plays the melody, but often 
also the tzimbal. All the other instruments, second violin, viola, 'cello, 
and contra-bass, simply support these. The tzimbal itself is played 
with wonderful dexterity and the rapidity of a prestidigateur. The 
tzimbal-player will not only perform the air, but at the same time an 
accompaniment, as if by several instruments. With his hammers, 
one in each hand, he strikes one note after another so rapidly as to 
produce the effect of full chords, and all sorts of embellishments as 
arpeggios, trills, turns, etc. The effect of all these instruments sup- 
porting the leading violin is peculiar. He turns to them, starts up 
a strain to indicate the piece to be played, and they all at once take 
up the strain and follow him. His improvisations are most intricate 
and elaborate. Yet they harmonize with him, often with many em- 
bellishments themselves, particularly the tzimbal, which is always 
most elaborate in its performances. 

But there is always perfect harmony and the most fascinating and 
beautiful and fantastic musical effects. Sometimes the European 
cultivated musician suspects discords or even mistakes in execution. 
But there are none. All he notices are musical effects new to him, 
just as he finds them in all Oriental music. 

Exactly in what the harmony of the Gypsies consists, and what 
it is, are often very difficult to discover. Perhaps other instruments 
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than the violin are, so to speak, playing melodies of their own which 
harmonize with the principal air. 

So it is with Oriental music. Its harmony, or what takes the place 
of harmony, performed by the accompanying instruments, is a most 
difficult subject to consider. 

Such matters require a long, patient, and careful study under 
favorable circumstances by scientists thoroughly competent, enthu- 
siasts, and well equipped for the task. Nobody appears ever to have 
gone into the subject in that way. 

Even Liszt, scholar, great composer, and pianist, as he was, who 
had made a life study of Gypsy music, did not succeed in unravelling 
such questions. It was his view that Gypsy music clearly was from 
the Orient, and that a careful investigation of Hindu and Arab music 
would conclusively prove this to be the case. 

Hungarian Gypsies employ various scales or modes not used in 
our music ; for example, C, D, E", F#, G, A 1 ', B, c. They employ 
in the minor scale the augmented fourth, the diminished sixth, and 
the augmented seventh. Frequently also they use the diminished 
seventh and the dominant with an augmented fifth. Arab music 
contains these same peculiarities. 

The common impression in Europe is that Arabic music is dis- 
cordant and unattractive. There are several reasons for this view. 
One is that Europeans rarely hear good Oriental music. 

The music of the Dervishes at Kara Hissar is most beautiful ; 
simply flutes and voices. Lane (" Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians ") states that the singing of some of the Egyptian 
Almehs was the most beautiful music he ever heard. The Muezzin's 
Call to Prayer in the same book is often copied and admired. Arab 
music has appealed to some of the greatest composers, who have 
elaborated it in some of their finest works. As examples can be 
mentioned : Mozart's " Seraglio," some of his opera " l'Oca del 
Cairo," the "Alia Turca" of his piano sonata in A major; Beetho- 
ven's " Ruins of Athens," with its Turkish march and dance of Der- 
vishes; Von Weber's opera " Oberon ; " Cherubini's "Abencereges 
and Ali Baba ; " Boieldieu's " Caliph of Bagdad ; " Glinka's opera, 
" Ruslan and Ludmila," third act Persian Gypsy music ; Rubenstein's 
twelve Persian Gypsy songs ; Meyerbeer in " Les Huguenots." 

Felicien David's " Le Desert " is characteristic Arab music, elab- 
orated from melodies he heard on his journey with a caravan from 
Cairo to Algiers. These Arab airs are sweet, melodious, beautiful, 
grand. I cannot refer to a better collection as illustrating my mean- 
ing, and I know by hearing them that very many of the Arab and 
other Oriental melodies are as beautiful as these. 

Very little is known to Europeans about Arab music or its system. 
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Exactly what the Arab scale and modes are seems to be uncertain to 
us. Writers on the subject differ, and, except Villoteau, no one has 
investigated the subject much by studying the Arab music from and 
with Arabs. It is a difficult task. 

To my ear Gypsy and Arab music always seemed harmonious, 
sweet, melodious, and not at all discordant, and founded on the same 
diatonic scale, so to speak, as our own. I say diatonic scale for lack 
of a better word. They use our notes, C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C, ex- 
actly, with smaller intervals between them than our sharps and flats. 
They would not compose a melody in the diatonic scale, but would 
always use some of these notes as the basis and then other acciden- 
tal notes to form a mode upon and in which the melody is composed. 
There are about thirty-six of such modes, all differing from one another. 
The intervals between two succeeding notes in a mode are often 
different from ours and more like the Gypsy intervals. For example, 
C to D# and D# to F#. 

Writers differ as to what the Arab scale actually is. The best 
authorities, Land and Wallaschek ("Anfange der Tonkunst"), say it 
is our diatonic scale with smaller intervals (quarter tones) between 
the notes. Wallaschek claims that the notes of the bugle, C, E, 
G, c, the Harmonic Triad (Dreiklang), is the basis of all music, 
European, Oriental, and barbaric, as founded on nature, on the natu- 
ral laws of nature's harmonics. As stated above, this was the con- 
clusion I came to from simply hearing Arab music, before I had 
studied writers on the subject. The first books I read intimated a 
contrary opinion, and I supposed my ear must be at fault. Since I 
have made many tests and experiments with Arabs on the lutes 
(i>^t) and with voices. Some were educated in European music. 
Most of them knew nothing whatever about our music, and nothing 
about the theory of Arab music. Arabs perform entirely by ear and 
have no system of notation to write down their music. Although 
many played and sang beautifully, they knew no more about notes 
or what they did or why they did it than a child when he sings. 

All thus far have insisted to me that their notes are exactly the 
same as ours, with small intervals between them ; that they simply 
use different intervals and modes. This, of course, is my conclusion 
from what they say, and many tests of lute and violin, and a few 
times with a piano. They do not, however, employ our tempered 
scale, but all the notes true. 

I have been much puzzled on the subject, and do not feel sure I 
am right in my view. It is a very difficult problem, and requires 
much time, study, and patience, and favorable opportunities. 

One thing I am satisfied about. The Hungarian and Spanish 
Gypsy music have the same peculiar characteristics, whatever they 
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may be, as Arab music, and must have sprung from the same 
source. 

For the sake of clearness it may be well to state here in one connec- 
tion my conclusions as to the peculiar characteristics of Hungarian 
Gypsy music and Persian and Arab music. 

(a) Quarter tones, perhaps third and seventh tones. 

(5) Odd intervals our music does not often use, as F# to E b . 

(c) Sudden transitions, jumps from low to high notes, and the 
reverse. 

(d) No modulations. 

(e) Sudden, startling pauses. 

(/) Snaps, jerks, catches, sudden stops, and starts. 

(g) Syncopation of notes. 

(h) Excessive ornamentation, often almost concealing the melody. 

(i) Many and abrupt changes in time and rhythm. 

(/) Many unusual scales or modes not found in our music, but 
which are used by Orientals. 

(k) Something which takes the place of our harmony, particularly 
in modes in which our system cannot be used. 

(/) The other instruments play second and third melodies which 
support the solo performer's melody, in a way peculiar to Gypsy and 
Oriental music. 

(m) Extreme prolongation of high notes by Gypsy singers, at times 
seemingly several minutes, with trills, runs, turns, grace notes, and 
most elaborate embellishments. This is a striking feature of Persian 
and Egyptian singers, and Russian and some other Gypsy singers. 

(n) Great use of weird, wailing, glissando effects. 

(o) Sudden changes from soft, plaintive, to loud, angry, fierce, 
warlike. 

(p) A peculiar wild, furious kind of music heard in the Csardas, 
and some other music. 

(q) Hungarian Gypsies seem to attempt to depict all the feelings, 
emotions, and passions, the soft, the tender side of life, sadness, 
dejection, despair, jealousy, revenge, terror, mirth, jollity, gayety, 
delight, love, hate, to terrify. This is exactly what the Orientals 
claim to do, and that their numerous modes, times, rhythms, quarter 
tones, and peculiar intervals, giving a great variety, enable them to 
do better than our music. 

(r) Then there is something peculiarly characteristic in the whole 
general effect of Gypsy music impossible to describe by words. All 
of these things are not, of course, to be found in every piece of 
Gypsy or Oriental music, but I think they may fairly all of them be 
said to be characteristic of both kinds. A few of them we some- 
times use in our music as syncopation, but this could hardly be said 
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to be a characteristic of European music. These suggestions refer 
entirely to my observations of Gypsy and Oriental performers, and 
not to piano arrangements of their music. Our orchestras do not 
play it as they do. Many of these characteristics are found in much 
Spanish music. 

(s) It must be remembered that for many centuries hundreds of 
thousands of Gypsies have been wandering to and fro all over south- 
eastern Europe and into and over Asiatic Turkey. During this period 
they have been the public musicians of the whole territory. Would 
their music not naturally be Oriental ? On listening to Brahm's 
Hungarian Dances one at times hears distinctly the Oriental drum, 
the vertical flute, often the snapping of the castanets. So Liszt's Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies are distinctively Oriental in character, although 
few pianists can play these Rhapsodies, — first, because they are very 
difficult ; and, secondly, because few realize their true meaning. Yet 
no piano can interpret such music like a Gypsy orchestra. Pianos 
are adapted simply to our system of harmony, scales, and notes. 
Oriental music cannot be performed upon them to give it the true, 
full Oriental effect. 

(t) An exact study of Gypsy and Oriental intervals, quarter notes, 
modes, scales, and music requires a long, patient, careful investiga- 
tion, not only by the ear of an accomplished musician, but by a scien- 
tist. It is beset with great difficulties. The ear alone is not always 
a safe guide, particularly in music so different from ours as Gypsy 
and Oriental. We are unaccustomed to quarter tones, peculiar inter- 
vals, unusual scales and modes. Some Oriental scales are not 
founded on the octave, but on the system of " fifths." Two penta- 
chords are united. The last note of the lower being the first note of 
the upper pentachord, and with odd intervals, thus D, E b , F#, G, 
A, B , c'#, d, e, making nine notes in the mode, not eight, as in our 
octave system. Bourgault-Du Coudray found many Turkish popular 
melodies were composed in this mode. Then many Orientals sing 
false, particularly quarter tones, and unusual intervals. A scientist 
who studies phonographic melodies would for such reasons be mis- 
led. He must be sure such melodies were sung true. He would 
require the same melody sung by good singers, and many different 
people, to eliminate personal defects and peculiarities. Such an 
abundance of proper material is difficult to procure. For these rea- 
sons the ear must largely be relied upon, since it is much easier to 
secure the opportunities for hearing a large number of performers 
and to judge of their excellence at the time. If possible, both methods 
should be used and the phonographic tones measured exactly by an 
instrument adapted to the purpose. 

The Persians and Arabs for centuries have been highly cultivated 
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in their arts, poetry, and music. Their tastes are refined and ele- 
gant, as we see in their architecture, literature, and poetry. The 
beautiful Oriental rugs show bold, beautiful, fascinating designs and 
combinations of color, unapproachable by Occidentals. They are as 
varied, complex, elaborate, brilliant, gorgeous, startling in their effects 
as Oriental music. So with their architecture. Yet all is harmony 
and beauty. It is hard to believe that their music can be an excep- 
tion to their other arts. I do not think it is. The musician, the 
scientist, must not judge Oriental music from the nasal, throaty 
twanging of a laborer or poor singer. Many of the Syrians have poor 
voices. They sing in the throat and through the nose. What would 
an Arab decide our music and scale to be from the wheezy song of a 
hod-carrier, or even the phonographic melody of a commonplace 
singer ? 

Some of our own prima donnas even do not always sing true, espe- 
cially in their trills and embellishments, when the orchestra does not 
follow them. They use a three eighths or quarter tone instead of a 
half tone. Whether they do this intuitively for an effect which pleases 
their ear, as it does the Oriental ear, may be a question. Our best vio- 
linists make a difference between F* and G'. The old spinet played 
sharps and flats differently. It is our tempered scale for keyed 
instruments which has made these alike in classical music. 

For many years I have been studying the Gypsies, their language, 
habits, trades, occupations, origin, devoting much of my time to 
Oriental Gypsies, about whom very little is known or found in books. 
The conclusions given above have been formed upon my own inves- 
tigations, and not from what I have read. Since forming them I have 
somewhat carefully studied what Liszt, Colocci, Engel, Dr. Parry, 
Naumann, Rowbotham, Wallaschek, and others have written, and I 
see no reason to change my views. 

Liszt (" Des Bohemiens ") has impressed me more than all. I can 
see he knew Gypsies and Gypsy music. Familiar with them in his 
boyhood, he almost lived with them for two years when he had be- 
come one of the greatest pianists the world has ever seen. In Hun- 
gary repeatedly (once for five months) I practically lived with them, 
ate with them, associated with them intimately, and talked every- 
thing over with them in the (Romani chib) Romany tongue. They 
received and treated me as a Romany brother from America. Liszt 
studied, understood, and described Gypsy music as no one but a 
great musician can. His views to me are convincing. They bring 
back to me so vividly and clearly the little details of their music, 
which I never could fully understand and dissect or explain in my 
own mind. There were many " somethings " indefinable, puzzling. 
Some of these Liszt has explained. 
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It is often stated that all old folk-songs were originally dance 
tunes. Certainly such songs and music and the dance have always 
been closely associated. Many Spanish dances, as the Bolero, Fan- 
dango, Sequidilla, Malaguena, always seemed to me to be of Oriental 
origin. Saraband, the name of one Spanish dance, is a Persian word. 
Every rug connoisseur knows the beautiful Saraband Persian rug 
with the pear-shaped figures, its border, and fine predominating 
reddish color. 

The Hungarian Csardas is similar to one of the Gypsy dances 
there. It has a peculiar step (knocking the heels together) which is 
found in some Oriental dances. " Nobody can play or dance the 
Csardas like the Gypsies themselves." So good an authority as 
Liszt ventures this statement. 

All the Gypsy dances of Europe strongly resemble Oriental dances. 
The question in all these cases is, Did the Gypsies bring these 
dances with them, or find them there and adopt them ? The same 
question arises as to Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

The Badminton volume on Dancing (p. 213) states: "The Orien- 
tal style of dancing, which was practised from the earliest times in the 
East, and even in Europe by a class of women who, if not absolutely 
proved to be Gypsies, had, at any rate, many points of resemblance 
to them. Thus the 'Syrian girl who haunts the taverns round,' 
described by Virgil (?) suggests the Syrian and Egyptian dancer, 
who is of Indo-Persian, that is to say, of Luri, or Gypsy origin. 
Spanish girls of old times were conjectured to have come from the 
universal Hindoo-Romany stock." 

The Badminton volume quotes Walter Thornbury ("Life in 
Spain ") : " Seville is the headquarters of the Gypsy musician and 
dancer. Make way for the Gypsy girl who is going to show us how 
the Egyptian ghawassees and the Hindoo nautch girls dance. She 
will dance the Romalis, which is the dance Tiberius may have seen, 
and which no one but a Gypsy dances in Spain. She will dance it 

to the old Oriental music, and handclapping, to a tune full of 

sudden pauses, which are strange and startling." Also from various 
authors concerning Gypsies who danced at the head of processions 
wearing little bells, in honor of Orleans princes in Spain, and also 
Louis XIV and Philip V. An old Niederlandisch saga speaks of 
" a troupe of Gypsies who danced very high on a tight rope. They 
gave powders to a boy, and he then danced over the tops of trees and 
on the weathercock of the church tower." " English Gypsies wore 
bells in the sixteenth century," and "were pleasant dancers;" so 
also early in Scotland. " The English Morris dance is said to be 
inspired by Gypsies." " The Syrian dancers at the beginning of the 
Christian era are well represented by Salome." " Under Augustus 
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dancers were very popular. Three thousand foreign women dancers 
were kept in Rome. When public expenses were cut learned men 
were dismissed, but the three thousand dancers were retained." Were 
these Syrian girls ? " Later the character of the dancers became so 
low as to be condemned by Cato and Cicero." " The old English 
minstrels, gleemen, sung, danced, joked, and tumbled like the Nor- 
man jongleurs. They tossed balls and knives." Chaucer speaks of 
" the dancing-girls, minstrels, jongleurs, tumblers." Martial, Juvenal, 
and other authors describe the dances of the Cadiz dancing-girls 
just as they are in Spain and Egypt to-day. So Pliny describes them 
in Rome, the Gades dance. In mediaeval England, " besides music 
and dancing, the minstrels, or gleemen, performed tricks and jokes ; " 
" the dancing of the gleemen consisted largely of vaulting and tum- 
bling ; " " another trick was keeping knives and balls in the air ; " 
" Morris dance means a Moorish dance." 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, indeed before and after, 
during the Middle Ages, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Eng- 
land saw large numbers of wandering mountebanks, jugglers, and 
other showmen, story-tellers, players, all accompanying their per- 
formances with musical instruments, singing, and dancing. In Ger- 
many this class were considered vagrants and tramps. 

In Italy were many of these travelling showmen, who traversed 
the country exhibiting camels, monkeys, and dancing bears, jugglers, 
tight-rope walkers, etc. To-day bands of Oriental Gypsies frequent 
the fairs and country districts of southern Italy. They play, dance, 
sing, perform acrobatic feats, are rope-dancers, toss balls and knives, 
walk on stilts, and do other jugglers' tricks ; give Punch and Judy 
shows, and have with them performing bears, monkeys, and other 
animals. They also tattoo, and sell various small articles. The 
peasantry of this district are most familiar with them, and have 
often described the Zingari to me even down to the minute details. 
So many have told me some of their dances are just like the taran- 
tella, and " they make their feet go so fast you can hardly see them." 
Some of these Gypsies I have seen in Italy myself. But in such 
matters inquiry from a very large number of natives in different 
districts gives the most important information. They see them for 
years and know all about them and their shows, and they are mostly 
seen in the out-of-the-way places. The police always keep them 
moving. It is difficult for a stranger to find them. Their women 
and children are always with them, and they camp out on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

These same Arab Gypsies are also occasionally seen in Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol, and France, at fairs in the country. In former times 
they were much more frequent visitors than to-day. The authorities 
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now are very strict in regulating their presence and conduct. They 
are also often seen in Greece, Turkey, and parts of Austria, and 
sometimes in Switzerland. 

Naumann (" History of Music," p. 226) says of these showmen of 
the Middle Ages : "In France, especially Provence and Normandy, 
they were Jongleurs and Menestriers, men who were indifferently 
buffoons, rope-dancers, or musicians, and also reciters of fables and 
stories, who accompanied their recitals with music. In England 
called Minstrels." 

Most English readers are accustomed to think of Gypsies simply 
as fortune-tellers, horse traders, horse doctors, tinkers, metal workers, 
and makers and sellers of baskets, child stealers, rogues, and cheats. 
Scholars have devoted themselves principally to their language as 
the most similar to the Old Sanskrit of any living tongue. My own 
view has been that to solve the Gypsy enigma we must study other 
occupations. Very little has been known about Oriental Gypsies, 
and we have not had the material necessary to pursue this study. 
Much of what I have already written is known to but very few, and 
some of it is entirely new to scholars. 

One other occupation already mentioned may bring much light on 
the subject. It is that of showmen, and can be treated well in con- 
nection with their music, since these are nearly always accompanied 
by musicians. 

History tells us that there were many Gypsy musicians, singers, 
and dancers in Persia in the fifth century, and they have been there 
ever since. They were and are called Luli or Luri. 

In southeast Europe there are historical references to Gypsies 
certainly as early as the tenth century. The first notice on record 
about Gypsies in western Europe is early in the fifteenth century, 
when they rapidly spread over the country in large bands, gayly 
attired, under their counts and dukes. 

Whether there were any Gypsies there before and for how long 
are interesting questions. They have always had the habit of roam- 
ing over extensive distances. I have met many Gypsy bands who 
travelled over a great part of Europe, others who have wandered over 
the whole Caucasus, and been in Egypt, Persia, and Syria Some 
even had travelled across Siberia to the Pacific. In the United States 
many Gypsies have been in nearly every State of the Union. It 
was always so with them. Naturally they would have roved over 
Europe long before books speak of them unless there was some 
reason sufficient to prevent it. I know of no such reason. How old 
the Gypsy race is nobody knows. Their language I cannot discuss 
here. I speak it ; have devoted much time to its study and that of 
several Oriental languages to which it is akin. The Gypsy tongue 
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does not preclude a much older origin than is generally supposed. I 
express no opinion now on the origin or antiquity of this mysterious 
people, but simply present some facts and considerations which may 
throw some light on these points. 

They are outcasts and a despised race. Writers did not conde- 
scend to speak of them. This is true of many other subjects. The 
fact, therefore, that Gypsies were not mentioned in books proves 
but little. When, however, they came suddenly into western Europe 
as an apparition they were described. Here in the United States 
are large numbers of Gypsies from southeast Europe. Most people 
never hear of them. Once or twice, however, a large band has 
appeared in Boston, noticeable from their numbers, dress, appear- 
ance, and the newspapers contain columns about them. They make 
a sensation in some way, and are mentioned. 

English Gypsies have been here for two centuries certainly, and 
yet very little is known about them except by those interested in the 
subject. 

A description of Gypsy musicians and showmen who it is known 
have been travelling about in western Europe for several centuries 
would admirably portray a similar class there in mediaeval ages. 

This class consisted of itinerant mountebanks, jugglers, strolling 
players, story-tellers, singers, dancers, jongleurs, and showmen. Some 
of them were accompanied by their women and children. There 
were crowds of them. Were any of them Gypsies ? 

Perhaps it would be well to quote what a good authority states 
about them who does not suggest the word Gypsies in connection 
with the subject. 

Naumann (" History of Music," under Folk-Songs, p. 227) states : 
"Specimens of the oldest secular mediaeval folk-music, whether 
romances of the South or popular ditties of the North Germans, are 
found in the songs of mountebanks, adventurers, itinerant and stroll- 
ing players, all accompanied with various instruments." " In Ger- 
many these wandering musicians were generally tramps and vagrants, 
a very characteristic class of the Middle Ages." This is just what 
Gypsies were, and are often called everywhere, and what they were 
supposed to be and nothing else, until Grellman discovered they had 
a real language of their own. 

Again (p. 228) : " In Italy they were chiefly recruited from stroll- 
ing players and showmen who traversed the country exhibiting 
camels, monkeys, and dancing bears, from tricksters and venders of 
ceretari (sweetmeats). In France, especially Provence and Nor- 
mandy, they were jongleurs and menestriers, men who were indif- 
ferently buffoons, rope-dancers, or musicians, and also reciters of 
fables and story-tellers, who accompanied their recitals with music." 
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Oriental Gypsy showmen to-day are buffoons, " funny men," story- 
tellers, and recite poems and fables to the accompaniment of the 
rebab, a one-stringed fiddle. The Kurds call Gypsies A'shuk, from 
Turkish 'Ashek ((Jj-cilt), a story-teller. 

Further from Naumann (p. 228) : " Freytag supposed they were 
the descendants of old gladiators and comedians who on the fall of 
Rome were compelled to seek their bread among the barbarians," 
and played and piped " what had been introduced into Rome from 
Asia." Undoubtedly there was just such a class of showmen and 
musicians in the Roman Empire, and very probably they were later 
scattered over Europe. Rome received from the East before and 
after the Christian era large numbers of Oriental musicians, singers, 
dancers, jugglers, tumblers, knife and ball tossers, tight-rope per- 
formers, and other showmen. Whether they lost their Oriental 
character, or formed a class by themselves which persisted, is another 
question. Very probably they scattered over Europe. 

Naumann (p. 228) observes : " Notwithstanding the great favor with 
which these wanderers were regarded by the people and their en- 
deavors to establish the fact that their art was inherited, yet they 
never achieved any social distinction or obtained any civil rights. 
True it is that their existence was tolerated, but all real protection 
of the law was withdrawn from them. Indeed, to such an extent 
was this carried that a strolling player might suffer bodily injury, 
even by the sword of his assailant, and yet have no claim for re- 
dress." And (p. 229) : " Thus this remarkable people unwittingly 
possessed of a romantic spirit remained throughout the Middle Ages 
honorless and homeless outcasts." 

Were any of them Gypsies ? They are outcasts everywhere. At 
this very period we know there were thousands of just such Gypsies 
in the East. Had any of them then arrived in the West ? 

Naumann says (p. 229) : " When the players moved about in com- 
panies, women and children formed part of the troupe, the former 
taking part in the performances as dancers and singers. Amongst 
those companies that roved through the South we find women and 
children skilfully using the well-known Oriental tambourine and 
Egyptian clappers in their wanton dances. Their wandering, disso- 
lute life induced a certain moral laxity that brought upon them public 
censure, so that Childebert promulgated very stringent laws for the 
suppression of their licentiousness." 

This was about 500 a. d. I have never heard or read of any such 
class of showmen who wander with their families except the lowest 
class of Oriental Gypsies. Irish tinkers are not Gypsies. They 
roam about with their families. They are not showmen. Some 
Slovaks travel in wagons with a familv to sell wares they make. 
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Otherwise no race wanders about in Europe with families except 
Gypsies. So it has always been, I think, excepting Tartar and Arab 
nomads, an entirely different class, so far as is known. To cite from 
Naumann again (p. 229) : " They were found in hundreds at court 
festivals and fairs, on great market days, and when celebrated pil- 
grimages were to be made, rewards in money, food, or raiment were 
usually very great. They were also the secret messengers of nobles 
and kings, courier d'amour of lovers." The Gypsies everywhere 
have been always used as spies, messengers, and "go-betweens," 
not only in the East but in Europe. Tartar, Turkish, Hungarian, 
and other armies have frequently used them as spies and messen- 
gers. They are the Shah's couriers in Persia to-day. Gypsy women 
in Egypt and everywhere are noted as arranging meetings for lovers. 
" During the eleventh and twelfth centuries mountebanks and 
strolling minstrels were engaged by the Troubadours and Minne- 
singers. At first only as accompanists to poetizing nobles and 
knights ; later they spread the songs of their masters." Our word 
juggler is like jongleur, from the Latin jocularius, ludicrous, " funny," 
joculator, a "funny man," man who makes fun. This is one of the 
specialties of the Gypsy showmen. And page 237 : " In Spain they 
were called joglares, and Estevan de Terreros speaks also of female 
jongleurs, joglareses, who roamed about the country with the jog- 
lares, as lute and mandolin players." The Italian " trovatore " 
means troubadour. The opera " II Trovatore " assumes they were 
Gypsies. Very many operas are Gypsy operas. There seems to be 
a widespread tradition that troubadours and jongleurs and minstrels 
were Gypsies. Many of the most celebrated Welsh harpers have 
been Gypsies. 

The name troubadour properly should be applied to the courtly 
noblemen and gentlemen who composed verses and sang them before 
their lady loves to their own accompaniment. Generally they hired 
strolling musicians, jongleurs, minstrels, to sing and play their com- 
positions. Often, however, the term troubadour was also applied to 
the jongleurs. The Minnesingers ordinarily had no bards like the 
troubadours. 

In the seventh century it is known from history that there were 
many thousands of Gypsy musicians in Persia. They were the public 
musicians, then, of that country. They are nomads. Would they 
not naturally have followed in the wake of Arab armies into Spain ? 
At that time all armies had a large number of camp followers, 
including many women. There is nothing to prove this. It is all 
a matter of inference from certain facts. It always seemed to me 
surprising that the bands of Gypsies entering Spain from the north 
in the fifteenth century could so soon, increase to fifty thousand as 
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they are to-day and have been for some centuries, in spite of cruel 
persecutions. The Spanish Gypsy dialect shows many words which 
must have come from southeast Europe, and many other things show 
their language must have come that way. Still it is by no means 
impossible that very many Oriental Gypsies have come into Spain 
by the north coast of Africa. They are all along there now. Much 
Spanish music and many dances are plainly Oriental, whoever 
brought them, Moors or Gypsies or both. One thing must be re- 
membered in all Moslem and Eastern countries, from the seclu- 
sion of their women there is and was always a Gypsy-like class of 
musicians, singers, and dancers, and showmen. 

In France, Germany, and Italy the Gypsies were never numerous, 
and to-day those who belong there are few in numbers. Still in 
France at country fairs they are sometimes still seen as jugglers, 
tumblers, acrobats, and showmen. Italy I have already spoken of as 
to visiting Arab showmen. The extreme repressive measures and 
strict police rules have greatly affected their numbers in Germany. 
Still in many places there are colonies of settled Gypsies who roam 
about as musicians and showmen. 

Enough has been stated to show that during the Middle Ages 
everywhere in Europe was a roving class of musicians and showmen 
who had with them their families, and long before the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The only class who answers the same description to-day and 
for several centuries are Gypsies. It is impossible to go into the 
whole matter fully now, and I refrain therefore from expressing any 
opinion of my own. 

Many have thought the Gypsies have had much to do with spread- 
ing folk-songs over Europe, as Groome, Leland, and others. Eliza- 
beth Robbins Pennell thinks the Gyspies introduced the bagpipe into 
Europe. In many countries it is a characteristic Gypsy instrument 
to-day. There are several other musical instruments so peculiar to 
the Gypsies, not only in Europe but in the East, the subject is most 
interesting, but space forbids more than the mere suggestion here. 
It is important also, and directly bears on the question of their 
influence on music and the dance. 

The whole matter can be summed up briefly thus : All the public 
musicians, singers, and dancers to-day of the western Orient are 
Gypsies. There has been a similar caste there since long before 
Christ. Were they Gypsies? When did they disappear and the 
Gypsies monopolize their place ? Customs, habits, peoples, change 
very slowly in the East. The tunic of a farm laborer in India is the 
same to-day as two thousand years ago, as depicted on sculptured 
stone. So in Persia, Syria, and Egypt the plows, the farmers' 
tools, the shepherds, their manner of caring for their sheep and 
goats, are the same as in old Bible times. 
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Many questions about ancient matters can be settled only by 
studying the East to-day. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, in his 
recent book on Persia (p. 75), speaks of how a Zoroastrian simile was 
settled which had always puzzled him. A Pahlavi book says, " On the 
last day " " a wicked man shall be as conspicuous in that assembly as 
a white sheep among the black." He found in the Urumiah district 
a white sheep is rare. So it is among the Kurds, all the sheep are 
black with rare exceptions until we reach the southern district, 
Diarbekir. 

In this article I have attempted simply to state in a general way 
some facts which may throw some light on the vexed questions of 
the antiquity and origin of this mysterious people, questions which 
never have been satisfactorily answered. 

One thing has always impressed me. Those who have lived in 
the Orient, both natives and Europeans, have so often suggested to 
me an older and different origin from what has been commonly sup- 
posed. Such people know Orientals, their history, customs, habits, 
and characteristics. They realize many details unknown to Euro- 
peans, just as Professor Jackson explained the puzzling Pahlavi text 
only from being in Persia. Such opinions should be carefully con- 
sidered before rejecting them. I refer to the many kind friends all 
over the East who have carefully considered the subject and assisted 
me in my investigations. 

A. T. Sinclair. 

Allston, Mass. 



